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UNESCO —NOW AND FOR THE FUTURE 
A REPORT BY DR. GRACE MORLEY 


( This article was written, at our request, by Dr. 
Morley who recently returned from Pans to 
resume activity as Curator of the San Francisco 
Museum of Art. — Ed.) 

Unesco is an open avenue for artists and 
artists' organizations to serve the interna¬ 
tional public they desire and the internation¬ 
al action they believe in as workers in a field 
where influences are already international 
with a medium that is limited by no barriers 
of language. They must learn how Unesco 
functions, however, in order to take their 
part. 

UNESCO,—the United Nations' Education¬ 
al, Scientific and Cultural Organization— 
completes three years of work this autumn. 
Its fourth General Conference convened in 
Paris the middle of September. 

San Francisco has followed Unesco's work 
from the beginning. There have been fre¬ 
quent meetings here inspired by it, including 
the three-day Pacific States Regional Con¬ 
ference in May, 1948. The World Affairs 
Council here serves as a permanent center 
for Unesco information and publications and 
it arranges lectures and meetings on Unesco 
subjects. 

This local interest in Unesco, the support of 
its program by discussion and comment, and 
the eagerness to be useful are completely 
in harmony with the idea of Unesco. It is 
true that the organization has its headquar¬ 
ters in distant Paris. Yet Unesco's strength 
lies in very great measure in the extent to 
which it reaches out into Member Nations 
and their communities, and has the under¬ 
standing, interest and support of people 
everywhere. 


In the United States, Unesco Relations, a 
division of the State Department in Wash¬ 
ington, serves as liaison with Unesco, and 
functions as headquarters and secretariat 
for the United States National Commission 
on Unesco. This Commission of a hundred 
individuals, meets at intervals, studies 
Unesco's program and projects, makes sug¬ 
gestions and serves as advisor to the Unesco 
Relations Division and to the official Delega¬ 
tion that the United States sends to the Gen¬ 
eral Conferences. The National Commission 
has also panels of specialists in the various 
subjects in Unesco, and it encourages and 
fosters the meetings and other activities 
in support of Unesco in this country. Through 
it tasks which Unesco requires done here are 
apportioned to the appropriate organiza¬ 
tions or institutions, and through it every 
specialized field of Unesco can draw on the 
best sources in this country for aid and ad¬ 
vice. Each Member Nation has a comparable 
national organization. 

The machinery may seem at first glance com¬ 
plicated, but it can be mastered, and 
through it every individual and every organi¬ 
zation has contact with the central office in 
Paris and with the program directed from 
there. In a very real sense therefore Unesco 
depends on the people of the world. Its 
budget will probably always be too small for 
the vast field in which it operates. Only by 
serving as the sensitive nerve center, in¬ 
formed on world conditions and needs, and 
giving direction accordingly to efforts sup¬ 
plementary to its own activity can Unesco 
hope to carry out its program. 





Very few of those it represents understand 
as yet what Unesco is, what it does, what it 
can do. Yet Unesco offers a cause worth 
fighting for. It is one aspect of the current 
struggle for a permanent peace, and for a 
better world to live in that no man or woman 
of good will cares to neglect. It gives an op¬ 
portunity for artists, educators, scientists, 
scholars and other thinkers and workers in all 
intellectual and creative fields to exercise in¬ 
fluence on international affairs. It strength¬ 
ens the international bonds that often have 
long existed in these fields, and stimulates 
action in them. It allows these men and wom¬ 
en to place their skills at the service of con¬ 
structive international endeavor, and to 
make common cause with those of like mind 
and interest in other Member Nations. 

Reports on the program and projects of the 
many subject fields of Unesco, and on prog¬ 
ress and accomplishment can be obtained 
through the World Affairs Council. Here it is 
pertinent to stress only those parts of the 
program which touch the visual arts. 

The idea of exchanging exhibitions, above all 
of contemporary art, has had great support. 
Unesco is studying the difficulties to over¬ 
come and is seeking ways to make such ex¬ 
change not only possible, but a useful means 
of extending international understanding. 
The carefully selected exhibition of fine re¬ 
productions, the result of cooperation 
among many countries and now ready to cir¬ 
culate to Member Nations, will provide ex¬ 
perience for later exhibitions of originals, 
and also aid in increasing influence of the 
visual arts in general education. Likewise, 
films on the arts, for teaching, for demon- 
strafion and for general public instruction, 
are being studied to find means of spread¬ 
ing greater understanding and appreciation 
of art. The place of the artist in society and 
his difficulties of every kind in the modern 
world, which differ greatly from country 
to country, but present points in common, is 
being studied in an effort to arrive at recom¬ 
mendations which will help Member Nations 
to establish a more favorable and freer en¬ 
vironment for the work of their creative 


citizens. Artists, like other intellectual and 
creative workers, benefit themselves, and 
benefit others also, when they travel or ex¬ 
change places with colleagues in other coun¬ 
tries. Unesco therefore seeks to encourage 
and to make possible such international 
travel of artists, not directly, for it has not 
the resources, but by discovering means out¬ 
side its own organization to bring about such 
movement by subsidy or by exchange. 

These are a few of the projects in art, very 
modest in comparison with those of Unesco's 
Education and Natural Sciences Depart¬ 
ments, but a beginning that can be very 
important to artists and their organizations 
in the future. 

What does this mean for an active regional 
group of artists like the San Francisco Art 
Association? At present the most construc¬ 
tive step would be to make sure that some 
one keeps the organization informed on the 
Unesco program in art, follows its develop¬ 
ment and stands ready to transmit to the 
Association any information that is useful 
and helpful. 

In general, it is wise not to expect immediate 
tangible results, especially in a field as com¬ 
plex as art. It is a long-term task, but even¬ 
tually Unesco's program should mean, for 
example, that more artists will be able to 
travel about the world learning, and helping 
others to broader international experience, 
that custom barriers will not interfere with 
circulation of original works of art nor im¬ 
pose an unfair burden on artists or on mu¬ 
seums which wish to show their work, that the 
general understanding of art and artists will 
be extended. Meanwhile, the artist can play 
his part as a citizen of his own country, and 
of the international community of art by 
himself supporting Unesco in its early years 
of growth, and by aiding others to under¬ 
stand and support it. In doing so he joins his 
fellow artists in other lands in encouraging 
an organization which can advance the gen¬ 
eral cause of art by international action far 
beyond the possibilities of any less broad 
and worldwide organization. 





13TH ANNUAL WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION OPENS 


This year the annual watercolor exhibition of 
the San Francisco Art Association presents 
an entirely different quality, as an exhibition, 
than the showing in 1948. Last year there 
were seven hundred entries from which the 
jury selected one hundred and twenty-seven 
for the final exhibition. This year a total of 
fifty-five works have been selected from the 
comparably smaller four hundred and fifty 
entries. Too, the present showing is approx¬ 
imately eighty-five percent abstract or non¬ 
objective in approach, indicating the grow¬ 
ing importance in this region of highly per¬ 
sonalized expressions which develop accord¬ 
ing to their own laws of color, line and form 
rather than following traditional concepts. 
For a number of years now, traditional trans¬ 
parent watercolor has been less and less 
used; opaque gouache, special inks and 
temperas (in a variety of combinations) are 
the media of this exhibition. Within the ab¬ 
stract and non-objective field there are as 
many kinds of works as there are artists 
creating them. Highly organized geometric 
compositions, utilizing flat color and vertical, 
horizontal and oblique dividing boundaries, 
hang beside works that achieve tremendous 
emotional and intellectual impact through 
arbitrary color placement and the juxtaposi¬ 
tion of forms which seem amorphous in shape 



Prize-winner: "Activated Figures" 
by Felix Ruvolo 


except when properly related to the sur¬ 
rounding mass of the painting. Indeed, for 
many of these works, mass, transparency and 
tone seem more logical components than 
shape and precise color delineation. The Mu¬ 
seum finds that the gallery visitor has begun 
to accept many abstract works on their own 
terms instead of applying the nineteenth 
century measure of photographic realism. 
This is encouraging to the artist and gives 
him the added hope of possible acceptance 
within his own lifetime. 

The jury, composed of James McCray, Jean 
Varda, Clay Spohn, Douglas MacAgy and 
George Harris awarded four prizes and five 
honorable mentions. Prizes went to Lawrence 
Calcagno, Felix Ruvolo, George Stillman and 
Julius Engle; honorable mentions to Ruth 
Armer, James B. Dixon, Rodney McKnew, 
Peter F. Shoemaker and Frann Spencer. 

This year the exhibition has all the spontan¬ 
eous and direct qualities of previous water- 
color annuals; the showing is fresh, vigorous 
and interesting. The preponderance of works 
shown are by Bay Area artists, with new de¬ 
partures by the familiar artists of this region 
to be seen beside works by names that are 
as yet unknown. 

ROBERT M. CHURCH 
Assistant Curator, S. F. Museum of Art. 



"No. 6," Lawrence Calcagno's prize-winning 
watercolor 






PHELAN AWARDS 
ANNOUNCED 

Winners of the James D. Phelan Awards in 
Art for 1949 were announced today by Mr. 
Noel Sullivan, speaking for the Trustees of 
the James D. Phelan Estate. Lundy Siegriest 
of Oakland was given the James D. Phelan 
$1000 Purchase Prize for his painting "Va¬ 
cant Lot," Miss Mine Okubo the James D. 
Phelan $650 Award for her painting "Clown 
and Horse," and Carl Morris the James D. 
Phelan $350 Award for this painting titled 
"Fish." 

First Honorable Mention was given to Rex 
Brandt of Corona del Mar, 2nd Honorable 
Mention to John Erickson of Van Nuys, and 
3rd Honorable Mention to Robert McIntosh 
of Los Angeles, former CSFA Student. These 
applicants for the 1949 Phelan Awards won 
in competition with I 13 other contestants. 

A special committee of selection and award 
consisting of Spencer Macky, James Mc- 

OUTDOOR ART 

The San Francisco Art Commission's ever- 
popular Annual Outdoor Art Show was re¬ 
cently held for the third time in Union 
Square. On opening day, Harold L. Zeller- 
bach, Art Commission President, and Ernest 
Born, Visual Arts Committee Chairman, is¬ 
sued the following joint statement: "By back¬ 
ing this Outdoor Art Show with money from 


Cray, and Maurice Logan passed on the 
paintings. They chose 51 paintings out of 
the 210 pictures submitted, for hanging in 
the San Francisco Museum of Art. The show¬ 
ing was at the Museum from September 
I st to October 2nd. 

"LOOK" TO FEATURE SFAA'S 
ROUND TABLE 

Over eighteen million Look readers will have 
the opportunity to see a large, illustrated 
article featuring the Western Round Table 
on Modern Art, in the November 8 issue. 
Photographs of participants and of attend¬ 
ant Association activities, taken by CSFA 
students William Heick and Albert Richter, 
will illustrate a highly abridged version of 
the nine-hour session. A national broadcast 
of transcriptions made during the meeting 
is scheduled for this Fall, and preparations 
are being made for publication of the pro¬ 
ceedings in book form later on. 

SHOW HELD 

the public treasury, the San Francisco Art 
Commission is demonstrating this city's ap¬ 
preciation of the visual arts. It is up to the 
exhibiting artists and craftsmen to make it 
an event of esthetic significance ..." Some 
600 artists and craftsmen participated in 
the Show, and it was estimated that over 
100,000 people viewed the exhibition. 



Did you see them at Union Square? Juliette Stee'e and Charles Ward, two 
of the many SFAA members who participated in the Outdoor Art Show. 
Photos by Gene B. Petersen. 






LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 

(Alfred Frankenstein answers our question: 
"How do YOU think exhibitions of contem¬ 
porary painting and sculpture should be se¬ 
lected?") 

"By 'exhibitions of contemporary painting 
and sculpture' I presume you mean exhibi¬ 
tions in museums supported by public funds. 
Exhibitions in privately owned galleries are 
obviously the private concern of the pro¬ 
prietors, and any general comment on them 
from me would be a mere impertinence. 
"Exhibitions in public museums are usually 
of three types: (I) One-man or small group 
shows selected from various sources by the 
directors of the museums themselves. (2) 
One-man or group shows circulated by non¬ 
commercial agencies and frequently ac¬ 
cepted sight-unseen by the local museum 
directors. (3) Large group exhibitions, local 
or national in scope, selected by juries. 

"I have no special quarrel with, or criticism 
of, exhibitions in the first two categories. I 
do feel, however, that the group show idea 
has been greatly over-emphasized in San 
Francisco. I realize that the device of exhibit¬ 
ing group shows chosen by jury gets the mu¬ 
seum directors and the sponsoring societies 
off the hook, so far as charges of favoritism 
toward individuals is concerned. At the same 
time, it has been my experience that one- 
man exhibitions, or very small group shows, 
do the artist a great deal more good with 
the critics and with the public and are in 
general far more meaningful, significant and 
effective. I feel also that large group exhibi¬ 
tions would be fresher and more interesting 
if they were held less frequently. 

"I should therefore like to see a system 
whereby an organization like the San Fran¬ 
cisco Art Association held a big group ex¬ 
hibition every three years or so, and spon¬ 
sored one-man displays or small group shows 
of the work of its members continuously dur¬ 
ing the interim. I should like also to see some 
system worked out whereby the smaller 
shows could be circulated in other cities, for 
in my recent eastern travels I found an aston¬ 
ishing state of ignorance regarding artists of 
the Bay Region. 


"There may be practical difficulties in the 
enactment of such plans as this, but I feel 
that the present system has fallen into a fairly 
dull routine, and that it is high time that se¬ 
rious consideration were given to emphasiz¬ 
ing our local artists as individuals, and to 
making them known outside our own baili¬ 
wick." ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN. 

SELF-PORTRAIT: 

FRANZ BERGMANN 

"After trying—for reasons unknown—to de¬ 
fend Mr. Franz Josef von Hapsburg in 
Russia, Rumania and on the Isonzo, I became 
a student at the National Academy of Fine 
Arts in Vienna. Was also student at the Uni¬ 
versity there (Philosophy and Psychology). 
For four years I cut semesters short and 
commuted to Sweden where there was much 
portrait work and a yearly one-man-show. 
"In 1926 I arrived in the United States to 
paint some more portraits and become very 
rich. But Chicago was ravaged by a disas¬ 
trous grippe epidemic and my sitters were 
either dying or getting out of town. Realiz¬ 
ing that America was no market for easel 
work, I became a mural painter. The curtain 
for Chicago's Oriental Theatre, 100 by 80 
feet, was a perfect introduction. In order 
to get mural commissions it was advisable 
to be in on the decorations of the new build¬ 
ings, so I became a contractor, too. After 
some time in Chicago and New York I went 
west on a six-months tour, discovered San 
Francisco and built my studio. The end of 
the World's Fair was the end of my mural 
commissions. After a short period as a jewel¬ 
er, I switched to ceramics. Bowls break so 
easily. Sublimation on clay is nearly as de¬ 
lightful as sublimation on paper or canvas, 
and the strict discipline of metal work is a 
good balance. But painting is my No. I 
love. Rules and regulations: Fantasy must 
be caught at the right moment but it must 
never be shackled. I paint as if I had never 
painted before. 

"Around the world in 1939 and to Paris two 
hours after the declaration of war for an 
aperitif at the cafe Dome (which is the pre¬ 
requisite for eternal fame). 











